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temperature has dropped to the falling value of the reading from the wall inner surface, which also has a progressively falling level to that outside the buildin-r unless the heating apparatus is again brought into service. When heat r generated, the rise of the temperature in the room is retarded through the absorption of further heat units by the fabric, and unless reheating is commenced earlv enough an unfavourable staff reaction will be inevitable due to the chilly feeling on entering the cold structure.                                                                          8
According to the character of the building, the extent and efficiency of its insulation, and the type of heating apparatus, so the cooling and reheat'ing will be rapid or slow, and where a long delay is registered, a building is said to have a long time lag. In the case of large and massive stone buildings, such as the larger cathedrals where the walls are extremely thick and the windows relatively small, heat losses are low, and such structures are often regarded by experts more in the nature of heat conservers, that received in the hot summer months being given out during the winter; as the result, the temperature within these buildings may easily be kept at a constant level.
On the other hand, modern buildings are considered by some experts to he more in line with good design if the insulating measures adopted permit more rapid accommodation to the requirements of the users ; a warm spell in, sav February, can be particularly embarrassing in a building which involves a'lapse of two to three days for the internal temperature to become adjusted to a sudden external change, and the possibility is that a reversal of conditions will occur before the inner temperature can be corrected suitably. A useful practice is to graph the fall in the thermometer readings which occurs in the office or shop after the heating apparatus is cut out, against another graph giving the external temperature readings over the same period. Such graphs can become useful references, besides rendering considerable assistance to the party responsible for the proper maintenance of the temperature. Where a workshop is in regular operation for the entire day (twenty-four hours) the problem is less difficult to solve from a heating standpoint, but the fuel bill will naturally be much heavier in the winter season.
A variety of heating systems arc in operation at the present time, but these may be classified broadly under two heads :
(1)  Those wThich consume the fuel and radiate the heat directly in the room or building to be heated ;  and
(2)  Those which include a central heat generator stored in some remote part of the building, the heat (from water, steam, or air) being conveyed to the different compartments involved in the scheme.
The first list caters for comparatively small buildings, offices, etc., and includes coal (with anthracite) and coke fires and stoves, gas and oil stoves and heaters, and electric radiators ; these are less economical and in some cases involve more labour proportionately than the larger systems, but have distinct advantages in regard to their speed of heating and cooling, as well as the ease of control. Occasionally one sees large workshops warmed by coke radiators, but this is a somewhat primitive method and has little to commend it except its low initial cost.
In the second group come the hot-water radiators and pipes fed from a separate boiler centrally situated ; steam radiators operated on the vacuum or pressure system; air ducts with warm air fed under pressure from a central heater, the air being filtered previous to being heated and circulated :
(a) By ducts situated at a relatively high level, with other outlet ducts at, or near, floor level to return the air after cooling in its fall; or
(6) Through grids situated at a lower level, and arranged to eliminate draughts from windows, etc., wherever possible.
Other schemes are available, but the warmed-air arrangement is probably the best for workshop application, care being taken to place the duct outlets in the most favourable position and inclination, and to include a suitable air-conditioning plant in the layout whenever possible. The latter is particularly desirable where iemale operatives are employed, and a shop which has a continuous supply of fresh, warm air in the winter months will compare more favourably than one heated in the more primitive fashion, in so far as time lost through sick leave is concerned.